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tion of religion, but he cannot fail to be impressed by the historical scholar- 
ship, philosophical acumen, and broadly humane spirit of the work. It is 
singularly free from every apologetic effort on the one hand, and all trace 
of antagonism on the other. Religion is one aspect of man' s spiritual life. 
As such it is the office of philosophy neither to vindicate nor to condemn it, 
but simply to understand it. 

There are two directions in which we may look in order to find the common 
principle in any group of phenomena constituting a progressive series. One 
way is to eliminate all the differences and seek the residuum. This is the 
method by which Herbert Spencer finds the essence of religion to consist 
in a recognition of the inscrutable mystery of things. The second way seeks 
the essence in the idea that is successively, progressively, but perhaps never 
completely manifested in the series. The first method attempts to explain 
the higher by the lower ; the second method finds the meaning of the 
lower revealed only in the higher. The first seeks an elemental essence ; 
the second an ideal essence. It is a preeminent merit in Hoffding's work 
that he has adopted the second method. It is difficult to see how anything 
but a superficial reading can have led such writers as Dr. Galloway and 
Professor Ladd to characterize Hoffding's definition of religion as a ' color- 
less common residuum.' So far is his principle (faith in the conservation of 
value) from being a mere residuum common to all, that its author does not 
claim to find it fully represented in any. It is rather an ideal essence which 
even the highest actual religion only partially realizes. However success- 
ful or unsuccessful one may esteem the result, it is at any rate a serious 
effort to interpret religion by its constitutive idea. 

A comparison of the translation with a considerable portion of the German 
text shows the rendering to be reasonably correct. As is apt to be the case, 
however, the style does not escape the influence of the original. The index 
which the translator has supplied is a valuable addition to the book. 

F. C. French. 

University of Nebraska. 

Gehirn und Seek. Von Paul Schultz. Herausgegeben von Hermann 
Beyer. Leipzig, J. A. Barth, 1906. — pp. v, 189. 

This book reproduces fifteen ' public ' lectures given at the University of 
Berlin by the physiologist Schultz during the last few years of his life, and 
published now in accordance with one of his final requests. They are 
decidedly untechnical in character. In fact, the lecturer himself seems not 
to have had the usual German horror of ' popular ' lectures, for he was 
accustomed to refer to these with that designation. The title is quite mis- 
leading to one who expects to find anything similar to what Flechsig, e. g., 
produced under the same caption.' For, as the author admits in his final 
lecture, the subject-matter of these lectures is more accurately to be described 
as 'comparative brain physiology.' This central theme, however, is de- 
veloped out of and develops into many side-issues from the regions of 
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epistemology, anthropology, comparative psychology, and general philoso- 
phy. Kant represents the final philosophic appeal, and psychophysical 
parallelism is enjoined upon the reader as the only tenable relationship 
between mental and physical processes. With the latter in mind, the 
development of the central nervous system is sketched, the chief differences 
between man and the animals are outlined, a minimum of animal psy- 
chology is offered, and barely more of human mental life is referred to 
than is necessary in speaking of dreams, hallucinations, and other abnormal 
states. 

The style of the lectures is well adapted to their character. Manifestly 
a wide reader and lover of poetry, the writer never hesitates to enliven his 
lectures by literary allusions and apt citations of poetry. And there is 
frequent indulgence in excursions into attractive side regions, — the agri- 
cultural value of the earth worm, the horror ot early practices in hospitals 
for the insane, and the appositeness of popular proverbs or poetic lines 
being cases in point. This literary style it must have been, together with 
the oratorical gift which the author is said to have possessed, which made 
these lectures ' go ' to the extent indicated by the editor in his introduction. 

Various questionable doctrines are put forward rather too uncritically, — 
a thing to be expected when a lecturer departs so far from his Each as was 
necessary in dealing with the various matters here touched upon. Thus 
' unconscious judgments and inferences ' are allowed to animals ; ' intel- 
ligence ' is bestowed upon the earth worm ; and ' the inheritance of acquired 
traits ' is emotionally advocated with almost no word of critical comment. 

The book is decidedly not for specialists, nor does it pretend to be for 
them. In general the lectures are such as many men might give, — though 
perhaps with less literary form, — while few would think them of sufficient 
importance to warrant their publication. The book is best adapted, with- 
out doubt, to the use of those who heard the lectures as they were delivered. 
Still, any general reader of popular scientific literature could well get from 
it a good impression of the many and varied activities in the fields that the 
several lectures canvass. 

A. H. Pierce. 
Smith College. 

Diritto e personality umana nella storia del pensiero. Da Georgio del 
Vecchio. Bologna, Zamorani e Albertazzi, 1904. — pp. 32. 

/ presufipositi filosofici delta nozione del diritto. Da Georgio del 
Vecchio. Bologna, Zanichelli, 1905. — pp. 192. 

The first of these books is a lecture given as preliminary to a course on the 
Philosophy of Right at the University of Bologna. It traces in clear and 
untechnical language the development of the notion of right and the changes 
this conception has undergone in correspondence with the different ways of 
viewing human personality which have been predominant at various epochs 
among civilized peoples. The author claims that the true nature of the 



